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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Announcement. 
One year ago we began the experiment of publishing The 
Eeview twice a month. In some respects the results have been 
satisfactory; in others not. A larger audience has been won, but 
the additional revenue derived from increased circulation has 
not equalled the greatly enhanced cost of production. More- 
over, our busy American people seem not only to be satisfied with, 
but to prefer, a Monthly to a Fortnightly Eeview. The progress 
of the past year we attribute less to frequency of publication 
than to excellencies attained by increased expenditure of energy 
and money. Few, if any, of our readers, we are convinced, will 
be displeased to learn that, from this date forward, The Eeview 
will appear monthly in enlarged and improved form, as in- 
dicated by this initial number. Substantially the same amount 
of material will be furnished, new and attractive features will be 
added, and the price will be reduced to four dollars a year, and 
thirty-five cents a copy. 



The Greed of Women. 
While admitting, as we must if honest in our minds, that 
women possess the greater portion of the goodness of the world, 
we cannot deny and should not overlook the patent truth that 
they are responsible also for nearly, if not quite, all of the evil 
practices prevalent among men. It is certainly trite and per- 
haps idle to hark back to the original example in the garden, 
but there is surely an unmistakable symptom in the unbroken 
continuance of a tendency which cannot rightfully be ignored. 
Montaigne noted it in the case of the woman who grossly pur- 
loined from her husband, that, as she told her confessor, she 
might distribute more liberal alms — " as if," the philosopher 
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adds, disdainfully, "anybody would believe a word of this re- 
ligious dispensation." 

The fact, however, remains to this day that the dominance 
in the feminine mind of intuition over reason produces like 
paradoxes in morals, and is largely responsible for the trials and 
tribulations now being experienced in this curiously and some- 
what causelessly unhappy land. Envy, it is true, lies at the root 
of our trouble ; but, oddly enough, envy not of the rich who hold, 
but of the rich who give. Men continue to amass great fortunes 
and keep them to themselves or bequeath them to their own, 
and die uncensured by their fellows, to pass to their just rewards 
or punishments elsewhere; it is upon those who are suspected of 
purloining from the people in order that they may distribute 
more liberal alms, that the wrath of the populace is now visited. 
Undoubtedly instinctive resentment of the double gratification 
thus obtained — of first acquiring and then bestowing — constitutes 
the chief cause of this quite general disapproval; but it is clearly 
the fault, as we have indicated, of intuition inherited from wom- 
an rather than of the reasoning faculty granted by the Maker, 
for some purpose known only to Himself, to man. 

Greed lies at the bottom — woman's greed, transmitted to her 
unfortunate sons. We cast no aspersions nor would we contem- 
plate for a moment indulgence in complacent crimination; we 
merely state the truth as it seems to the dispassionate observer. 
Indeed, to us the exceptional greed of woman, painful but nec- 
essary to record, has ever seemed one of the most attractive 
qualities of a being so complex that only divinity itself would 
have had the hardihood to fetch it into existence. It corre- 
sponds in no sense to the gluttony of man in respect to food or 
drink or the avarice of man as to worldly goods. We have never 
known a woman who could not, for appearance' sake, curb her 
appetite for fattening condiments with comparative ease; she, 
too, is a notable exception who fails to reduce mere money more 
closely than a man could possibly do to its proper place in re- 
lationship with other desirable possessions. Not that the woman 
is by nature the more generous; far from it; as to small things 
she is stingy; but in large ways her intuition is broader, wiser 
and inductive of finer sacrifice of self than the more reflective 
trait of the average man. 

A woman of Ardea, according to Machiavelli, refused to con- 
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sent to the marriage of her rich daughter with a plebeian whose 
suit was favored by the young woman's guardians, and thereby 
stirred up strife between the classes to such a point that the 
lowly born appealed to the Volscians, and the nobility to the 
Romans, for aid. Savage warfare ensued, and when finally the 
Romans triumphed all the chiefs of what they were pleased to 
regard as the sedition were put to death. Whereupon the phi- 
losopher sadly reflects that : " first, we see that women have been 
the cause of great dissensions and much ruin to states, and have 
caused great damage to those who govern them." What be- 
came of the girl and her dowry he fails to record, and at this 
late day, though regretfully, we may perhaps admit the un- 
profitableness of searching inquiry. 

The real point lies in the fact that the sagacious adviser of 
princes was disposed to reprehend the mother for insisting upon 
wedding her daughter to a noble. We behold similar examples 
to this day and smile occasionally at exhibitions of overweening 
social ambition; but, after all, only the motive deserves con- 
sideration. Then, as often happens now, the mother realized 
that she was subjecting herself to ridicule, but she was quite 
ready and willing to assume that burden for the sake of her 
child. Despite the disastrous results, therefore, her act, con- 
sidered by itself, was noble. 

So it is with the greed of woman generally. It is more inor- 
dinate than that of man, but it is never sordid and has its root 
almost invariably in devotion to one more beloved by her than 
herself. The only hunger, speaking broadly, she feels for self 
is for affection, and such greed, no less than that for the best 
that can be had for one's own, is, we maintain, not material, but 
truly spiritual and therefore worthy of God's lesser creatures. 



Touch Not, Taste Not, Handle Not! 
The unusual prominence for the moment accorded by the 
public mind to the use of spirituous liquors as a topic of discus- 
sion is directly attributable to two widely divergent causes, the 
first being the surprising wave of prohibitory legislation that is 
sweeping over our Southern States, and the second, unfortu- 
nately, the individual action of a conspicuous candidate for the 
position of Chief Magistrate in offering to his guests a mixture 
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chiefly of gin and bitters vulgarly and unjustifiably designated 
as a cocktail. The prohibitory laws being enacted in the South 
are brought into being to avert the inevitable effect of strong 
drink upon the weak intellects of negroes, and are warranted, 
undoubtedly, as involving a practical precaution against the 
arousing of animal passions and the consequent commission of 
brutal crimes. The wide-spread criticism of the reported act of 
the eminent and exemplary citizen referred to, however, is based 
less upon practical than upon moral considerations, censure be- 
ing expressed freely by fellow brethren in the church for the vio- 
lation of what has come to be regarded by many, especially of the 
Methodist persuasion, as a tenet of the faith. 

Many minds confound the laws of man with the laws of God, 
and this fact is responsible for wrong assumptions without num- 
ber, but none probably so common as this, that the drinking of 
spirituous liquors is forbidden by Biblical authority. Excessive 
indulgence, indeed, is denounced in many passages as unwise, but 
hardly, except by inference, as sinful, and the practical Lemuel 
went so far as to distinguish in recommendation between wine as 
best for those that be " of heavy hearts," and " strong drink " 
for him that is " ready to perish," counselling even that such 
should " drink and forget his poverty, and remember his misery 
no more." In the days of the great temperance crusade in New 
England the ribald were wont to taunt the reformers with the 
statement that the Saviour turned water into wine, but the 
answer promptly given was to the effect that the water became 
only unfermented grape-juice, and then invariably came the stern 
admonition : " Touch not, taste not, handle not !" No single 
text in the Bible probably has been pressed into service more fre- 
quently than this; and surely the meaning of none has been so 
generally and completely perverted. The interesting fact is that, 
instead of making the prohibition as commonly interpreted, the 
Apostle distinctly forbade the Gentiles of Colossa? to observe the 
injunction uttered by another — probably the gnostic philosopher, 
whose teachings had so distressed the good Epaphras. A noted 
divine of Brooklyn, having been taken severely to task for hinting 
as much, makes no response, evidently fearing to impair his use- 
fulness as a religious teacher by overturning a cherished tra- 
dition. Being ourselves, fortunately, unembarrassed by such 
apprehension, we are enabled, without prejudice or fear of con- 
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sequences, at least in this world, to make a presentation of the 
case, which should be as convincing as it will be brief and simple. 
Despite the doubts expressed by Professors Oort and Kuenen 
respecting the authenticity of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
their insistence that it must have been prepared by a disciple 
subsequent to the death of Paul, we may reasonably assume that 
it was written, as is generally supposed, by the Apostle himself 
while in prison in Eome, in response to an earnest appeal from 
Epaphras, who had sat under his teachings at Ephesus and, 
returning to Colossa? with Philemon and Archippus, had 
founded the true church. Success crowned their efforts, and for 
a time all was well; but presently specious teachers of false doc- 
trines appeared and, being unable to cope with them, Epaphras 
hurried to Eome and induced Paul to write to the people directly, 
confirming and expanding the simple gospel which he and his 
companions had promulgated. The most adroit disturber, ac- 
cording to Conybeare and Howson, was an Alexandrian Jew, 
who abounded in precepts that seemed admirable and therefore 
likely to induce the subordination of religion to morals. It was 
this tendency which Paul undertook to counteract in the very 
fine epistle borne back to Colossse by Tychicus. His purpose was 
to dissipate the clouds of philosophy or gnosis which depreciated 
dependence upon the Christ and, by warning the people against 
observance of Jewish ceremonials, to win them back to the simple 
faith. To accomplish his intent, it was necessary to make a sharp 
distinction between spiritual and material excellencies, exalting 
the one and, for the sake of contrast, deprecating the other. 
Hence the much-quoted phrase, as presented in the Authorized 
Version (Chapter II), thus: 

20. Wherefore, if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the 
world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 

21. (Touch not; taste not; handle not; 

22. Which all are to perish with the using;) after the commandments 
and doctrines of men? 

Or, according to the Eevised Version: 

20. If ye died with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, do ye subject yourselves to ordinances, 

21. Handle not, nor taste, nor touch 

22. (all which things are to perish in the using), after the precepts 
and doctrines of men? 
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In each of these versions, in conformity with custom, the 
phrase appears in a separate verse, and has been freely quoted as 
if in fact a segregated injunction. The free translation by 
Conybeare and Howson puts it more con'nectedly, thus: 

If, then, when you died with Christ, you put away the childish lessons 
of outward things, why, as though you still lived in outward things, do 
you submit yourselves to decrees (" hold not, taste not, touch not — for- 
bidding the use of things which are all made to be consumed in the 
using) founded in the precepts and doctrines of men? 

In other words, if they were indeed true Christians and dead 
with Christ (i. e., dead to the world), they needed pay no heed 
to specious moral precepts because necessarily their living would 
be righteous, and the giving of undue attention to things " con- 
sumed in the using," such as meat and drink, would serve only 
to confuse and distract the mind from consideration of inward 
grace and spiritual life. That a doctrine so true and pure and 
exalted should be distorted into a specific prohibition of the use 
of spirituous liquors is surely no more creditable to modern in- 
telligence than the frequent attempts to find warrant for their use 
in the Apostle's admonition to take " a little wine for thy stom- 
ach's sake," when as a matter of fact no general application was 
intended — nothing, in fact, beyond a wise and sympathetic sug- 
gestion to his friend Timothy, who was dyspeptic, to avoid the 
use of water and substitute a fluid more readily digested. 

We shall pursue this phase of the subject at this time no 
further than to add that persons incapable of reading with un- 
derstanding should earefully refrain from drawing from the 
Bible misleading quotations, whose possible detection cannot 
fail to create in open minds serious misgivings respecting the 
teachings of the entire Book. 



The Folly of Worry, and Its Cure. 
Being human, happily or unhappily, we cannot deny the com- 
fort to be found in the reflection that misery never lacks the 
company it loves. We all have our troubles, and some of us 
derive much satisfaction from the contemplation of them. In- 
deed, there are those who are happy only when wretched; but 
these we believe to be as few in number as they are disagreeable 
in association; the vast majority of humans are normal, and 
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disposed, therefore, in conformity with natural law, to smile 
when the skies are clear and to grieve under the portent of 
clouds. Hence the ease with which worry takes possession of the 
mind, colors the disposition and makes a cripple of effort. That 
causes abound we know and must admit, as we do almost un- 
consciously the certainty of death; but too little cognizance is 
taken of the fact that the effect of mere apprehension, which 
is all that worry really is, may be subjected to simple mental 
treatment and be overcome. 

We would undertake, first, to demonstrate the folly of worry. 
This may seem supererogatory, but it is wise always to place 
well the foundation of the simplest proposition and yet more 
important to make plain the substantial advantages to be gained 
from heeding a suggestion. As a force, then, worry is purely 
negative and therefore destructive; it never incites; it always 
discourages, because back of it is fear — fear, not of something 
in view, but of the terrifying unseen. It is the nightmare of 
day, cruelly absorptive of mental and physical energies and, of 
all diseases, the most nerve-lacerating. Such a force obviously 
cannot help, but must necessarily hinder, the removal of obstacles, 
since itself has already sapped the very qualities essential to 
success and broken the power of resolution. 

Moreover, constant brooding often brings to pass the very thing 
dreaded, which otherwise would not have happened. We all 
have noted instances of the making up of a story from nothing, 
and its telling and retelling so many times that ultimately the 
author himself honestly believes it to be true. So with worry, 
beginning with doubt and mere imaginings, proceeding by steady 
stages through more definite apprehension to settled expectation, 
and finally culminating in actual realization. Even though this 
conclusion be not reached, it often happens that a mere fancy 
feeds and feeds and grows and grows, until the continuous 
thought becomes so dominant that the effect of the dread becomes 
as harmful as that of the unfulfilled reality would have been. 

Yet more serious is the deprivation of aid from others brought 
about by the transference of impression. In these days of co- 
operation, none except possibly our Chief Magistrate is capable 
of really great accomplishment single-handed; each is dependent 
consciously or unconsciously upon his fellows. It is essential, 
therefore, to maintain the effectiveness of the helpful forces 
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which must be drawn upon from that source. Instead of doing 
this, as some suppose, by creating sympathy, worry exercises a 
directly contrary influence by self-communication to other minds. 
" It is now a thoroughly established scientific fact," says Doc- 
tor Leander Edmund Whipple, "that an Image clearly formed 
in mind may be transferred to other minds by direct reflection. 
Through this action the other mind receives the impression and 
begins to think the same idea." 

Therefore, the learned metaphysicist concludes: one who per- 
mits the imaging faculty to picture a dread in thought form 
immediately arouses the mental activity of his associates, and 
"puts into operation the most powerful forces of earthly life 
for the speedy destruction of his own hopes and desires. So 
worry," he logically concludes, and we may now agree, " is al- 
ways ill-advised." 

But can it be avoided or overcome? Is the disease curable 
without divine interposition? Undoubtedly, if the theory of 
thought-transference be accepted as indeed an established scien- 
tific fact, because surely an Image tending upward can be com- 
municated as freely — if not, in fact, with greater readiness, be- 
cause of the larger receptivity for that which is pleasing — as an 
Image tending downward. Thus, clearly, there may be brought 
into action for success those very forces which worry excites for 
ruin — forces which may or may not be irresistible, but certainly 
are, as the wise doctor observes, the most potent of earthly life 
and, consequently, all that we poor humans can summon to our 
aid, unless we adopt the effeminate practice of those silly persons 
who constantly annoy the Almighty by beseeching Him to tide 
them over their petty difficulties. Not that their troubles seem 
slight to them; far from it; invariably they are more serious 
than any others' can possibly be; but the mere certainty that, 
if God should stamp them out personally, instead of leaving 
such work, as He does and ought, to nature, other trials of no 
less consequence would promptly arise, shows clearly enough that, 
in reality, all individual tribulation is trifling. 

Occasional reflection upon this great truth will do much to 
drive away the bad fairy and open the way out of despondency; 
but better yet is constant realization that one can do for either 
himself or others only that which lies within him to perform, 
and, having satisfied himself on that score, he possesses an in- 
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alienable right to disregard all possible consequences, and need 
give them no more consideration than a sagacious person accords 
idle speculation as to whether, when he awakes, he will find him- 
self in heaven or in hell. Supplement knowledge of the recog- 
nized folly of regret with appreciation of the fact that worry is 
never over actual, but always over imaginary, ills, and is there- 
fore as unnecessary as it is unwise and inefficient, and a long 
step will be taken towards the definite elimination of the chief 
bane of mankind. 

For ourselves, too, in these nerve-racking days of turmoil and 
strife, we find distinct advantage in occasionally emulating the 
example of a great Peacham philosopher, who, when asked how 
he maintained his exceptional composure, slowly and sagely re- 
plied: " Sometimes I set and think, and sometimes I just set." 



Love, Fiction and Learned Ladies. 
When learned ladies discourse upon love we invariably pay 
strict attention and find much advantage in so doing, — less, we 
confess, on account of the instruction thus acquired than from 
the opportunity to study the subtlety with which barbs are forged 
for sisters not so fully endowed with knowledge. It was with no 
little zest, therefore, that we opened a contemporary periodical 
bearing on its title-page the name of such an one as the author of 
an essay headed interrogatively, " Is Cupid a Convention ?" As- 
suming that the name of the god was utilized chiefly to attract 
notice and that the discourse would be upon the thing itself, 
some disappointment met the discovery that the sole purpose of 
the learned lady was to make protest against comparative domi- 
nance of the tender passion in modern fiction. Briefly, as we 
make her out, if the writer had the construction of our novels, she 
would eliminate love as a motive, or even as an incidental feature, 
upon the ground that it has ceased to be a substantial influence 
and, in fact, no longer' holds, except for the adolescent, any ap- 
preciable interest. 

Womanlike, and for no particular purpose that we can dis- 
cover, other, perhaps, than to justify a striking title, the au- 
thor opens her rugged essay with an attack upon the god him- 
self that seems to us little short of scurrilous. " Are we not ob- 
sessed," she cries impatiently in the very first paragraph, "by 
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an exaggerated worship? This fat child with a ribbon on — 
wingleted, and sometimes infelicitously crowned with a silk hat 
■ — is he not largely a convention, poetic and pictorial?" Now, 
quite aside from this reprehensible flippancy in treating of even 
a pagan deity, the serious misrepresentation conveyed by such a 
description merits stern rebuke. The true Bros symbolized 
much more than mere sickly sentimentality, as hinted by the 
learned lady; to the Spartans and Cretans he was the god of 
patriotism or love of country, and as such was accorded sacrifices 
previous to the commencement of a battle. Moreover, so far 
from being a chubby boy ridiculously and, to our nicer modern 
vision, inappropriately clad, he was represented as lithe of limb 
and graceful of form, a model of ripening youth — unquestionably 
the most attractive figure in the Attic school of sculpture. As the 
god of the love that operates in nature, he had participated in 
the creation of the world out of Chaos, and consequently occupied 
a position higher than that of his fellow deities, because it was 
he who swayed their passions no less than those of men. To 
depict him, then, as a little buffoon, as he appears in our comic 
papers, or as a mere trickster of human hearts, as he is found 
upon silly valentines, is unworthy of even a learned lady appar- 
ently prejudiced in favor of her own sex. 

But this only in passing ; we hold no brief for the " shirtless 
darling," Cupid; nor need we, nor any one; the very armor 
of his recognized attributes constitutes an impregnable defence 
against attacks from whatever source. 

The chief complaint is of those who write and print the love- 
stories of to-day. Our censor continues: 

" The simpler love-stories of earlier days now appeal only to children 
or to those whose novels are few and far between. Those who read 
many are inevitably wearied of a single monotonous theme, and demand 
other entertainment. The entertainer unfortunately knows no other 
theme, and finding his confection appeal but dully to the jaded palate, 
he forthwith adds to the strength of the concoction, makes it richer, 
hotter, more highly seasoned. For a while this held us, only to produce 
the same weariness by its ceaseless repetition. Then the distracted 
confectioner, knowing no dish but this, finding it no longer popular, 
either weak or strong, proceeds to let it grow sour and stale — ferment 
to beady foam or horrible decay. If we no longer want the love-story 
simple and easy, they give us the love-story complex and difficult. If 
we weary of it pleasant and satisfying, it becomes unpleasant and dis- 
appointing. If we tire of the natural and healthy, the virtuous and 
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normal, then appear the unnatural and diseased, the vicious and ab- 
normal of every degree.'' 

Herein lies truth undoubtedly, but by no means the whole 
truth. Mark Twain, Kipling, Stevenson and Stockton are but 
a few of those who have responded successfully to what the 
learned lady terms the call of progress. Indeed, she herself notes 
with satisfaction and as proof of her contention the favor won 
by "David Harum" and "Mrs. Wiggs," in cheery disregard of 
the fact that she is indicating, not novels, but pictures. The 
truth, of course, is that literature, like religion, science and life 
itself, is evolutionary. In the beginning, as Professor Brander 
Matthews concisely points out, fiction dealt with the Impossible 
— with wonders and mysteries as of the " Arabian Nights," with 
tales of chivalry like " Amadis of Gaul " and weird romances. 
Then came the Improbable, full of adventurous deeds, such as 
chain the imagination but never are performed. Followed the 
Probable of Balzac, Thackeray and Dickens, accompanied by the 
Inevitable as represented by the " Scarlet Letter," " Eomola," 
" Smoke " and " Anna Karenina." Precisely where we stand to- 
day it would be difficult to determine ; certain it is that the recent 
recrudescence of unduly chivalric tales has run its course and 
more substantial diet is demanded. May it not be possible that 
the reading public has become so large that there is no longer 
one, in the sense of having a common taste, and that desires, 
likes and dislikes are more diversified than ever before? If so, 
would it be the part of wisdom to discourage the building of 
fiction around the motive which still possesses the greatest power 
of attraction? 

True, as the learned lady observes, ambition is now a mighty 
force and merits the attention of our skilled story-makers. But 
that is no recent development. Ambition has always been a po- 
tent influence — more potent invariably than love in the cases 
of those who have been most conspicuous in the world's history. 
There is nothing strange, for example, in the fact that one always 
thinks of the former and never of the latter in connection with 
our present President. The like was true of Alexander and of 
Pompey; and any schoolboy can tell which way Napoleon turned 
when forced to choose between the two. In Julius Caesar love 
and ambition seemed to jostle each other with equal force. A 
beautiful person in himself, of a fair complexion, tall and spright- 
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ly, full-faced, with quick hazel eyes, according to Suetonius, all 
the great ladies, from the queens Cleopatra and Bunoe and the 
consorts of Pompey and Gabinius and Cassius, to the little sister 
of Cato, even his own four wives, we are told, loved him devoted- 
ly; but never for a minute of an hour did he step aside from 
an occasion that might conduce in any way to his advancement; 
and tales in plenty were written by himself and others of his 
conquests, but of armed men, not of susceptible hearts. 

Again true, as our learned lady says, the scientific spirit is 
lifting us forward and religion is broadening and enlightening, 
but is it a fact that " Education does more to advance humanity 
in a century than does Master Cupid in a thousand years"? 
It is a harsh and uncompromising view, making of us all mere 
hewers of wood, reducing the most divine of our attributes to 
an utterly negligible quantity, disputing the ennobling influence 
of spirituality, and leaving to life itself naught else than the 
desolation of materialism as interpreted by science. Such is not 
advancement except in the minds of those unblessed with the 
finest of God's gifts to men and women — the love that makes 
the world go 'round and may ever, we trust, constitute the basis 
of our story-telling, though in no wise, of course, being barred as 
a topic of intellectual discourse among learned ladies who know 
less or more of that whereof they speak. 



